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relating to them, and my familiarity with the sub-
ject immediately suggested them as a logical point
of attack. If the inevitable conflict with Spain had
come then, it is possible that I should have enjoyed
the same privilege that was to be mine twenty-five
years later.

The Narragansett frequently took refuge in the
hurricane anchorage at La Paz, usually for the pur-
pose of working up our charts and refitting ship.
On these occasions I often visited the silver mines lo-
cated at Triunfo in the interior,, about forty miles
from La Paz. These mines were owned and managed
by Americans, who also filled all the subordinate
positions requiring expert knowledge. The heavy
labor was done by Mexicans, some five or six hun-
dred being employed. Mr. Brook, the manager,
was most hospitable. I was made to feel very much
at home at his residence at the mines, and enjoyed
many delightful rides from that point as a base, in
company with him and his ten-year-old son.

While the Narragansett was lying in La Paz har-
bor, delayed by bad weather beyond her expected
sailing date, a messenger from the mines brought on
board a note from Mr. Brook. The note was ob-
viously written in great haste and stated that the
Mexicans at the mines had risen against the Ameri-
cans and were besieging them in their compound and
threatening to massacre the entire colony. Appeals
for relief had been sent to the governor at La Paz,eturn I was at the Boston Navy Yard
